STUDIES   IN   PROSE
This rural politeness is very troublesome to
a man of my temper, who generally take the
chair that is next me, and walk first or last,
in the front or in the rear, as chance directs.
I have known my friend Sir Boger's dinner
almost cold before the company could* adjust
the ceremonial and be prevailed upon to sit
down; and have heartily pitied my old friend,
when I have seen him forced to pick and cull
his guests, as they sat at the several parts of
his table, that he might drink their healths
according to their respective ranks and qual-
ities. Honest Will "Wimble, who I should have
thought had been altogether uninfected with
ceremony, gives me abundance of trouble in
this particular. Tho he has been fishing all
the morning, he will not help himself at din-
ner till I am served. When we are going out
of the hall he runs behind me; and last night,
as we were walking in the fields, stopt short
at a stile till I came up to it, and upon my
making signs to him to get over, told nie, with
a serious smile, that sure I believed they had
no manners in the country.
There has happened another revolution in
the point of good-breeding, which relates to
the conversation among men of mode, and
which I can not but look upon as very ex-
traordinary. It was certainly one of the first
distinctions of a well-bred man to express
everything that had the most remote appear-
ance of being obscene in modest terms and